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King Constantine M. Venizelos, : 
’ of Greece. former Greek Premier. 


(Photos by Pach Photo News, Inc.) 
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largest and most widely spread 


empire the world has ever seen— 
one-fourth of the land surface of the 


earth—and scattered over the Seven 
Seas. So it comes that, in the world 
war, in which the life of the whoie 
empire is menaced, the British Army 
is made up from nearly every race 
known to ethnology. There are, of 
course, Angles and Saxons and Norse- 
men, from England, though the Angles 


a is the centre of the 


are serving pre-eminently in the fleet. 
And the territorial system of the Eng- 
lish Army tends to keep the men of 
each ethnic stock together, so that the 
Yorkshire regiments are full of Norse- 
men; the Norfolk regiments are full of 
Angles; the Sussex regiments are made 
up of Saxons and Jutes. And even after 
centuries of mingling, the men’s faces 
show the type, and the form of the 
head and the color of eyes and hair. 
It is one of the curiosities of ethnology, 
that, if a single hair from any one’s 
head be cut across, its section is the 
same shape as the outline of his skull, 
looked at from above. The hair of a 
round-skulled man—like a Chinaman— 
has a round section; the hair of a long- 
skulled man—a negro, for example— 
has a long oval section. So even to- 
day the old ethnic types remain in Eng- 
land, and can be traced with certainty. 
In Scotland and Ireland and Wales 
there are also the types called Celtic, 
but coming, in reality, from Continental 
sources as far apart as the Baltic, 
Spain, and Belgium. 

Then there are the Colonial armies 
ef British stock, the Canadians of 
Ypres, the Australians and New Zea- 
landers of the heroic failure at Gallip- 
oli, and now the South Africans, on 
the Somme. There are, too, with the 


Above—Highlanders 
on the march. 
(Photo by 
Underwood 
and 

Under- 
wood.) 










































































Chief of the Wa- 
Taveta, sub- 
tribe of the 
Masai 
tn full 
array. 


Canadian contingent, two other elements, 
not found in the home land—the French 
Canadians of Lower Canada, of Mon- 
treal, and men of red Indian stock, who 
hold a more considerable position in 
Canada than they do in the United 
States. There are also, with the New 
Zealand contingent, and like them veter- 
ans of Gallipoli, men of the old Maori 
racé, among the oldest ethnic stocks in 
the world, and speaking a language in 
which vowels are the rigid thing, while 
the consonants, both few and simple, 
are subject to curious mutations. Take 
the Maori word for “ man ”—tangata. 
The real root of the word is made of 
the three vowels, and, in the Hawaiian 
Islands, for example, it becomes 
kanaka, the vowels remaining, while the 
consonants change. Babies make exact- 
ly the same permutation. A little Rus- 


‘sian maiden, trying to say “ koshka ”— 


cat—says instead “tosta”—which is 
exactly what the Maoris do. The 
Maoris are copper-brown, tall and well- 
built, something like the Sioux in build 
and color. There are also a few West 
Indian negroes from Jamaica. These 
are apparently the only men of negro 
stock with the British armies; though 
there are large numbers of Senegal 
negroes fighting for France, and Ger- 
many enrolled large negro forces both 
in the Cameroon protectorate and in 
German East Africa, as also men of 
Kaffir stock in Southwest Africa. The 
German negro contingents probably out- 
number the English West Indians and 
the French Senegalese taken together. 

But it is from Asia that England’s 
most picturesque ethnical collection 
comes, and pre-eminently from India, 
which is, indeed, the greatest ethnical 
museum of ancient races in the whole 
world. One hears of the Indian 
“nation,” of Indian “nationalism.” In 
reality, there is not, there never was, 
an Indian nation. Nothing but the pres- 
sure of British imperialism keeps the 
vastly diverse and often traditionally 























India’s fighting Princes—Lieut. Gen. Sir Per- 
tab Singh in centre. 





Sir Douglas Haig, General Joffre, and Sir Pertab Singh. 


Jubilee Day at Kapurthala: Maharaja hold- 


ing stick. 
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A group of Sudanese notables who met the Prince 


of Wales in Khartoum. 


hostile nations pf India together. And 
among these Indian nations there are 
red, white, yellow, and black races, even 
more widely different than are the 
Anglo-Saxons, the red Indians, the 
negroes, and the Chinamen, whom one 
ean find dwelling together, let us say, 
in some town in Oklahoma. And all 
these stocks and colors are represented 
in the world war, in the armies of Eng- 
land. First, the Rajputs, the greatest, 
historically, in India, where they played 
the réle that the Normans played in 
France, England, and Italy; the Rajputs, 
tall, of copper-red color, small-handed, 
great-hearted, the pedigrees of whose 
princely houses go back in authentic 
line for 4,000 years. There are also 
regiments largely made up of men of 
white Brahman stock, men who, in the 
beautiful vale of Cashmere, under some 
of the loftiest snow mountains in the 
world, are as fair, almost, as Euro- 
peans, and many of whom have blue 
eyes. Then, from among the yellow 





gary 
Camadians 
going into 
camp at Dev- 
onport. 


races of India, there are regiments from 
Behar, the Buddha’s country; men whose 
language tends toward Chinese, both 
in its grammatical build—its fondness 
for built-up grammatical constructions 
—and its habit of whittling words down 
to a single syllable. Thus, while your 
Bengali, further south, says “ Ami 
Achchhi ”—“ I am ”—-your Behari says 
“ Main Hung,” which has a very Chinese 
ring. And, from Nepal, which is prop- 
erly no part of the British Empire at 
all but an independent allied State, 
come the little Gurkhas, with their 
olive-yellow skins and slant eyes, and 
their decidedly Mongol-tending tongue. 
There are also Bengali and Madrassi 
regiments, the latter often as black as 
Central Africans, though they have 
straight black hair like our red Indians; 
the Bengalis, (except for Brahman ele- 
ments among them,) probably a ming- 
ling between the black races of the 
South Indian peninsula (the only black 
races in Asia, if we except the Negritos) 
and the yellow races of Northeast India, 
among whom are to be reckoned the 
heavily sun-tanned Burmese. There are 




















Australian regiment assembled in a little town on the Somme before their entry into the great allied offensive. 


(Photo © by Underwood 4 Underwood.) 
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Worcester men with latest ipment. ae Northumberland 
ee . at St. Eloi. 



















































Singalese also, from Ceylon, but these 
are of the same stocks as the races of 
India. 

Need one say that, in this vast con- 
geries of races, who yet have a common 
interest and a common aim, there are 
representatives of almost every religion 
in the world? Christians of many dif- 
ferent denominations; Jews who have 
fought gallantly; Moslems from India, 
from Egypt, and now Arab Moslems 
fighting in Mesopotamia against their 
age-old enemies, the Turks; Buddhists 
from Burma and Ceylon, with a few 
from Cashmere; Hindus, of a score of 
sects, from the ancient tradition of the 
Rajputs and the high orthodoxy of the 
edanta Brahmans, to the curiously pie- 
bald worship of some of the Madras and 
Bengal sectaries, and the frank hetero- 
doxy of the Gurkhas, who, to put it in 


men celebrate success 










































Masai with primitive * A Sudanese Sergeant's morning 


weapons. ° shave. 
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Indians on west front stick to turbans in spite of gas masks. 





Indian lancers on a high road in Flanders. 
(Photos by Underwood 4 Underwood.) 
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Hillmen from India who excite interest among Egyptians in Alexandria, a 


Captain Zeffertt (in civilian’s clothes) and men from South Africa. 















































one way, make the least fuss about 
ceremonial food, and never stand on 
ceremony in the matter of things to 
drink. A race without prejudice, unless 
their love for the long-bladed kukri, 
father of all trench knives, be accounted 
a prejudice. 

Lastly, except for England, Scotland, 
and Wales, every man in the Pan-Brit- 
ish armies is a volunteer; and this ap- 
plies absolutely to all the men from 
India. Australia has, it is true, com- 
pulsory training, but only for home 
service. There was no compulsion on 
these men to come to the European 
battlefields. 
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Australians and New Zealanders pass through Marseilles. 


























Canadian Highlanders in Ludgate Circus, London. ane 


Stalwart Australians at rest in a town on the Somme. 


(Photos by Underwood 4 Underwood.) 
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Before and After Using, as Applied to the Bh. Shells 

















‘~~. ~—s How they get large calibre shells ready for use back of the British lines; from an official photograph taken during the ad- ‘Op’ 
Y vance on the west front. 
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Empty shells are not allowed to go to waste. This picture shows the French on the Somme loading motor trucks full of them for future 
use in converted form. 


(Photos by American Press Assoc. from Medem.) 
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Where the Cross Guards Trenches and Soldiers’ Graves 
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Funeral of Aviator Lieut. Freytag in German military graveyard at Main-de-Massiger. 
Killed with his adversary, Terline, when their machines fell after aerial duel. 
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The Crucifix Trench mentioned .in the 5, Soldier in the Argonne carrying crosses to be put on 
British official dispatches of July 28. military graves which had been ravaged by German shells. 


(Photos by Underwood ¢ Underwood.) 
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Two Churches Ruined by Shell Fire on the West Front 
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All that was left of the church in Frise after the French had 
retaken it from the Germans, who held it before the Somme offensive. 

















At Poelkapelle, in Flanders, the church escaped with less damage after the Germans had taken it. Holes made by shells 
through the heavy walls can easily ‘be seen in the slotaita, ts walt anieinanhdie ademas uae aemeanat ema 


(Photos by Underwood 4 Underwood.) 
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Alexander Zaimis, present Premier, who holds 
the office for the third time, now as the successor 
of Skouloudis, and has been accepted by Venizelos 








King Constantine with Queen Sophie ; 




















Queen Sophie and the daughter born while King 
Constantine was at the front during the Balkan 
war. The Queen isa sister of Kaiser Wilhelm. 

(Photo by Underwood &€ Underwood.) 
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PANORAMA OF MODERN ATHENS LOOKING BACK TOWARI 























General Maschopoulis, the new commander 
of the Greek army. 


(Photo © International Film Service.) 


The Palace of King Constantine in Athens. 


HILE Greece has not at this 
writing (Sept. 9) formally 
abandoned her neutrality, she 


is practically already in for- 
mal alliance with the Allies. 

The situation in Greece changed rap- 
idly after Italy had declared war on 
Germany, followed by Rumania’s entry 
on the side of the Allies. The steady 
advance of Bulgarians on Greek soil 
and the capture of important Greek 
frontier fortresses by the Bulgarians 
led to a revolt in the northern provinces. 

On Aug. 27 an extraordinary demon- 
stration occurred at Athens in support 
of Former Premier Venizelos, at which 
time a defiant memorial to the King 
was drawn, in which he was bitterly 
denounced for his pro-German attitude 
and unsparingly criticised. Revolution- 
ary committees formed in Thessaly and 
in Macedonia where several important 
garrisons joined the revolutionists. For 
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ire in the Latest Turn of the European Situation 
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| Queen Sophie and the royal family. Oe ar tae ae ale ae ia 


Queen Mother. 





























Crown Prince George, in whose features may 
be seen a hint of the Hohenzollern blood 
of his mother. 
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\CK TOWARD THE HILLS AND SHOWING THE ACROPOLIS. 





at. this a while it was believed King Constan- 
tine had abdicated in favor of Prince 


rmally George, but this was not the case. 
ty, she The allied powers on Sept. 3 served 
in for- notice on the Greek Government de- 


manding the control of the posts and 
drap- telegraphs, and the expulsion of Ger- 
jar on man propagandist agents. These de- 
_entry mands were immediately complied with. 
steady The allied fleet has assembled in front 
k soil of Piraeus, the chief port of Greece, 
Greek and allied Ministers are practically di- 
arians recting the Government policies. It is 


vinces. reported that remobilization of the 
lemon- Greek Army is about to proceed. 
upport The King, it is understood, now rec- 


which ognizes that the situation has com- 
_ King _—si—pietely changed, and it is believed he is 
itterly | acquiescent to the entry of Greece on 
ttitude the side of the Allies. Germany is re- 
lution- ported to be indignant over the action 




















ly and of Greece in permitting the expulsion One of the boulevards of modern Athens with the ancient . Ex-Premier Stephanos Skoujoudis, whose ministry fell 
ortant of her citizens, and may declare war Acropolis in the background. ° when the Bulgars took Fort Rupel several weeks ago. 
; For on Greece before the latter acts. ‘ (Photo by Bain News Service.) 
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Fronts 
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General Cordonmer, prominent on 


the west front. 
(Photo by Underwood 4 Underwood.) 


General Cadorna, Italian Commander 
in Chief. 
(Photo by Pach Photo News, Inc.) 
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Below—General von Hindenburg (to 
left) and his chief of staff, Gen- 
eral Ludendorf, on a station plat- 


form on the Russian front. 
(Photo by Underwood &4 Underwood.) 
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In circle—King Ludwig III. of Ba- 
varia, rumored to have died recent- 


ly, uniformed as Field Marshal. 
(Photo by Press Illustrating Co.) 
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Sinaia in Rumania, which lies across the Carpathians from Maramaros-Sziget, in Hungary, showing the rugged 


DRIVE on Maramaros-Sziget, 

Hungary, through the Jablonitza 

Pass, has been the aim of the 
Russians, but it is not yet in their pos- 
session. Should the traveler enter from 
the south, leaving Budapest by express, 
he passes through Debreczen, the third 
largest city of Hungary, which is really 
the heart of the Great Plain called “ The 
Hortobazy.” Continuing the railroad 
journey another six hours, you are let 
down at Maramaros-Sziget. Here the 
scenery is entirely changed, for you are 
in the midst of the Carpathian Range, 
which makes the natural frontier for 
the Kingdom of Hungary. 

The Jong River Tisza (Theiss) finds 
its source near these mountains and 
cuts to the south, nearly dividing Hun- 
gary in its mad rush to join the Dan- 
ube some miles north of Belgrade. 

Rumanian gypsies (Olah)) squatting 
on the ground, men with long curly 
hair who play the fiddle, round pretty 
faces of half-naked urchins dancing for 
the kreutzers, (a half dozen make a 
cent.) tinsel aprons on maidens and old 
women crouching in shawls—this was 
the first sight on alighting at Mara- 
maros-Sziget, so near to the Russian 
and Rumanian frontier. 

The Ruthenians (Russians) who 
came as settlers in the sixteenth cent- 
ury predominate as to numbers in this 
town of 26,000. The ruling and edu- 
cated class are Hungarians, but a few 
Slovaks have drifted in, and the Ger- 
mans are seen everywhere to keep 
trade alive. A queer combination of 
Jew and Gentile throngs the streets, and 
sign boards are printed in four distinct 
languages—German, Magyar, Jewish, 
and the Slavic letters of the Ruthenes. 

The “Art and Culture Palace” to 
which the Hungarian State donates 
cash, pictures, and books (the same in 
all towns of any size) is by far the most 
modern building. Houses are of cement, 


(Photo by Underwood 4 Underwood.) 

















Haystacks that dot the way to the salt mines. 



































Block salt waiting shipmeni near the mine entrance. 
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obstacle the Russtans find in the Carpathian Mountains. 


usually two stories, with yards. The 
old Town Hall fills the upper end of 
the market square, and this is where the 
interest centres for the traveler. Peas- 
ant Ruthenians from the mountainous 
districts bring in their wares; men and 
women sit on the ground with feet out- 
stretched in front of them, (not squat- 
ting,) each foot bound in leather strips, 
and shoulders wrapped in wooly sneep 
capes. Some of these capes might be 
luxurious, having long curly wool like 
angora, if they were not so dirty, but 
Summer and Winter they are worn as 
the main garment. The peasants thus 
listlessly sit, waiting for customers, 
making no effort to sell the jug of 
cream, milk or cheese at their side; 
flat and silent they sit, looking at dis- 
tance. 

The garments are all of homespun or 
of home-made hides. Boots are worn 
by maidens, but opankas (sandals) of 
queer leather strips are most common. 
Ordinary earthenware jugs roughly 
decorated are on sale. 

The little Polish-Jewish boy is the 
life of the scene. He wears a long, 
straight curl over each ear, and is alert 
for the kreutzers. Bright, pretty boys 
they are, quick in action and intellect, 
a Warrant for progress among these slow 
Ruthenes. It is said the Ruthenian 
men will sit elbowing each other for 
hours, not saying a word, seemingly not 
moving even a muscle, only staring 
uhead at nothingness. 

The Polish Jew when seen for the 
first time is a curiosity on account of 
his head gear; it consists of a piece of 
felt or velvet around which is placed a 
strip of twe-inch ‘yellow fox fur, some- 
times the color of his hair; at any rate, 
the lengths of fur falling over the eyes 
and mixing with strands of hair give a 
most dishevelled, uncombed effect, and 
comical in some cases. The curl over 
the ear is the same for young or old, 
and this fur cap is worn for Sunday, 
holidays, (which are many,) and fov- 
nerals; the long black robe coat is the 
daily attire. They have a bad name 
frequently on account of the neglect of 
their attire as among other natives, yet 
Hungary and Austria give the Jews 
more privileges than the neighboring 
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“Mr. Pekker’s Drug Store” 


countries; as to church and financial 
affairs they seem prosperous enough. 

Hungary is known for its salt mines, 
one of which centres at Akna-Szlantina 
mining camp, a half hour from Mara- 
maros-Sziget. This immense stratum 
of salt continues south to Torda-Aran- 
yos, and is seen again at Maros-Ujvar. 
The mine at the latter place is electric 
lighted, and is the largest salt mine in 
Hungary; but this stratum laps into 
Rumania, where it is worked at Turg- 
Ocna by convict laborers. 

A village on a high crest is the ro- 
mantic situation for the Akna-Szlan- 
tina camp. We step into the shaft ele- 
vator—two benches for seats—and un- 
derground we go, while the miner’s 
lamp in hand shows timbered sides 
down ninety feet. Then comes the solid 
salt in wavy lines from the process of 
drilling. We alight at 370 feet depth, 
where a narrow-gauge track has been 
laid, but workmen can be seen digging 
fifteen feet below us on a new level. 

The immensity of this room is as- 
tounding. Rounded, arched ceilings rise 
to 300 feet or more, and the length is 
double—a vast room where the sounds 
of hammers are like the ticking of a 
clock. 

Large blocks of salt are under our 
feet, and we jump from block to block 
as though on floating ice; small crys- 
tals crackle under foot when shifted 
aside, where the chisel had laid them. 
There is a weirdness about it, and a 
sense of wonder that grows when we 
realize we are in the bowels of the 
earth. On all sides are glistening crys- 
tals of the beautifully fluted white 
walls, like a glorious temple. An altar 
has been hewn out of salt and stands 
out as solid rock, even decorated with 
crucifix and wreath. Each workman 
bows his head on passing, and our 
guide lifts his hat in reverence, while 
we lightly tread as though on sacred 
ground and our voices send out strange 
echoing sounds. A salt mine cannot be 
compared to the great timbered depths 
and long drifts of a gold or silver mine; 
it has a grandeur all its own in white- 
ness and purity. 

At last we come upon workmen, 
their arms uplifted in the stroke, bare- 
back, with perspiration trickling down 
their bodies; yet we are chilly even 
with extra clothing, which had been 
provided at the entrance. 

Cakes of salt twelve feet square 
are blocked out by narrow channels, 
then about 100 small iron wedges are 
driven under about six inches apart. 
When the wedges are struck by strong 
hammers the slab breaks in a straight 
line the entire length of the block. 
These strips are then easily cut into 
small pieces for loading on the under- 
ground cars. 
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Another sample of the difficulties of the warfare on the East from. 
Austrian patrol in the Carpathians. 
(Photo by Underwood 4 Underwood.) 
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Patient women venders in the market square. 


A type—a Polish Jew banker of the region 





Circling upward at one end of this 
immense room are serpentine steps 375 
feet high, requiring a half hour to 
mount them, but they are used only in 
case of neccessity. Each miner when 
he enters by shaft or stairs exclaims 
“ Good luck” with a smile on his face, 
and as we ascended we heard him re- 
peat “God bless” with fervor. 

Outside the works are great piles of 
block salt waiting shipment, to be 
crushed into the finer salt. Five to 
twenty cars daily are sent south to Bul- 
garia and Serbia; Russia also comes in 
for its supply. 

Records have been kept showing 
these mines as profitable producers far 
back in the sixteenth century. For one 
hundred years the Ferencz banya (mine) 
has béen worked. It is the largest mine 
in this section. The other five mines 
are greatly hindered by water. The 
gnawing away by underground streams 
may be expected at any time. A proof 
of this is to be seen on the adjoining 
grounds, for Kunigunda was a noted 
salt mine, electric lighted, and a great 
producer, noted far and wide not many 
years back; now it is nothing but a use- 
less hole. 

Stepping out on a long platform 
within an inclosure, we look down into 
this great funnel of earth, rock and salt 
water, half overgrown with underbrush. 
In 1900 the bottom was knocked out; 
the crash came as the treacherous river 
sucked in the melting mass. A deafen- 
ing noise accompanied the suction, 
which took place in the early morning. 
Fortunately no one was hurt, but build- 
ings and machinery were swallowed 
into this 540-foot chasm, which still 
yawns a8 a warning. 
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Reading Between the Lines of Official Despatches 
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This shows a little village on the Somme, where the river flows through the peaceful and beautiful scen 
7 ‘ ’ ery of Northern 
France. The pontoon bridge pictured was blown to pieces an hour after the photograph was taken. 
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On the outskirts of a village in the same section after a British assault had justified the report: “We h tak 
village of ——.” Nothing but wrecked cottages and shattered trees remain. po ave en the 
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Happenings at Home of Interest to Americans 


















































Above—President Wilson replies to the notification of his renomination while Democratic notables and thousands of sightseers 
crowd the grounds of Shadow Lawn at Long Branch, N. J. Insert shows the President on the veranda steps after his speech. 
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American and Mexican 


Joint Commission holds preliminary meeting at Hotel Biltmore, in New York. The Commissioners are the men seated. Left to 


right they are: Dr. John R. Mott, Justice George Gray, Secretary of the Interior Franklin K. Lane, Luis Cabrero, Ignacio Bonillas, and Alberto J. Pani. Sec- 
retary of State Lansing and Mexican Ambassador Designate Eliseo Arredondo stand at the rear centre. 


(Photos © by Underwood 4 Underwood.) 
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Scene of New Conflict for Control of the Balkans 
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Rumania’s entrance into the war has created three new battle fronts in the Balkan region. While the Bulgar-German armies are 
invading southeastern Rumania, the Rumanians and Russians are forcing their way across the mountains into Austria-Hungary at two 
important points. Meanwhile the Anglo-French force at Saloniki is beginning to take its part in the great movement to sweep the 
central powers back from Serbia and the Balkan Peninsula. 
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